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[(10-63 B.C.]
THE END OF MITHBIDATES
Mithridates spent pai.*t of his youth away from his father's court; he had
been put on the wildest horses, which he had learned to master; he retired
into the most impenetrable hunting districts, so that half the time no one
knew where he was. He differed from all kings with whom lie Romans
had fought because he had pure Persian and true Asiatic blood flowing
through his veins ; for he was descended from Persian satraps.
The aim of his life was to make the throne of Pontus the centre of the
national Asiatic opposition to Rome. Thereby he enjoyed great momentary
success: but he was defeated by the great power of the Romans in their
union with the Greek element. He was then robbed of his father's lands.
Nothing but the life of an adventurous fugitive remained for him. His
brave wife Hypsicratia, who had to look after him and his horse, accom-
panied him to the citadel, where the royal treasure was kept. Mithridates
divided it among the loyal followers who were stiU around him. He is said
to have entertained the same thoughts attributed to Philip III of Macedonia
of advancing on Italy through the lands of the Danube, and from the east of
seeking the Romans in their home, as did Hannibal. But these daring chi-
meras were joined to a feeling of immediate danger.
Among his followers he divided equal shares of poison, so as to insure
them against the danger of falling into the hands of the Romans. He him-
self did not die from poison; he sought support in his Bosporus possessions.
But as there his son rebelled against him, he had the death-blow given him
by a true Gaul. The son, Pharnaees, joined the Romans.
After Mithridates had been driven out, Pompey turned against Tigraues
in Armenia, who at this time was waging war with the Parthian king Piira-
ates whom the younger Tigranes had joined. In the midst of all these dis-
sensions in Armenia, Pompey stepped in, not precisely as an enemy, but as
arbitrator. There are many accounts of the submissiveness which Tigi-anes
expressed towards Pompey. The main point-is that he praised Pompey as
the man into whose hands the fate of the world had now been laid.
Tigranes had to give up all acquisitions which he had made in war with
the Seleucians; he kept Armenia. The son was led away into captivity.
Armenia had more or less already been drawn into the circle of universal
history. But Pompey can be added to the men who have carried on the
historical movement of the world in provinces which up till this time had
remained undisturbed by it. At the election he met the Albanians, who-
still continued in the primitive simplicity of a- pastoral people. With their
cavalcades they tried to prevent the Romans from reaching the Black Sea,
or at least, if this was unsuccessful, to make their return impossible. In the
year 65 a battle took place in which the Roman manoeuvres had the upper
hand. Albanians, Iberians, and a few other independent nations sealed a
compact with them. Pompey is said to have had the desire, like Alexander,
to seek the Caucasian Rock, to which, according to Greek tradition, Pro-
metheus was chained. But the Roman leader"was not the man to let himself
be led by an illusion of this kind; it was sufficient for him to have subjected
Pontus and Armenia. Already he felt himself strong enough to deprive
the king of the Parthians of the title of "King of Kings.'* He took up
the interests of Armenia against the Parthians. As Tigranes had lost his
acquisitions, so Phraates was to lose his. Pliraates did not dare take up
arms against the victorious Roman army. The ambassadors of Elymais and
Media appeared at the winter camp of Pompey at Amisus.